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and England. I felt like wanting to drag that man round the whole
of Paris as a living proof that the stories about Dunkerque were but
so many lies. This I record mainly as proof of how clever propa-
ganda was at that time. Needless to say, I'm referring neither to
English nor to official French propaganda.
On 3rd June, I was sitting with Dodo outside Joe's Bar when I saw
Nona coming from the rue Mont Cenis. Behind her the church of
Saint-Pierre and suddenly over her and over Paris the sirens. A
siren lived near the water reservoir; it made a terrific din. Coming
towards me Nona put her hands to her ears, and the Sirens shrieked
on and the policeman started to empty the square. We went inside
the bar and started to have our luncheon. Gunfire was going on in a
haphazard way, but there was no barrage or anything like it. Then
came a distinctly louder bang and a little man with high-heeled boots
said it was a bomb. Rubbish, I said, and went out into the square.
I could hear the sounds of many planes and of more firing, but I
saw nothing and went back to finish our meal.
In a short while the door opened and one of the constant loafers
of the square poked his head in and said the Citroen factory was
in flames. We went outside. There was gunfire still and the planes
could still be heard and a lot of people were going towards the
Sacre-Cceur. I went there and, looking at Paris extended before
me, saw big clouds of smoke behind Auteuil, and smoke elsewhere,
too. A French officer was leaning against the parapet with field-
glasses in his hand. Very kindly he let me have a look and in that
conglomeration of dark smoke, flames could be distinguished, 1
got very angry and said I hoped now Berlin would be bombed, too,
"It's too far away and we haven't got the planes," the officer said,
and looked through his glasses again. This was my first encounter
with a blotch on the face of Paris. It made me furious.
The powers that were handled the situation idiotically, First they
announced that a few German planes had flown over Paris and that
there were no casualties. In the same breath the radio told the
workmen of Citroen's night shift that work was going on in the
usual manner, so they should come as though nothing had happened.
Towards the evening rumour had it that there were more than a
thousand dead. The following morning sixty dead were admitted,
but, of course, twenty German planes were brought down. Photo*
graphs of wrecked enemy planes were displayed in the papers.
Rumour had by then reached the figure of three thousand dead,
not counting the outskirts of Paris wliere the blitz was worse. It
took the authorities two days to release the number of killed, which